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PHILOSOPHY AND THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE 
I 


HE influence of language upon the formulation of philosophi- 

cal problems has been recognized since Plato. During ‘the 
history of philosophy there have been sporadic investigations of 
the nature of this influence. Many philosophers, among them 
Bacon, Locke, and Roscellinus, have even cried out against it. 

But it is not until we come to contemporary philosophy that 
we encounter a systematic and detailed inquiry into the relation 
between language and philosophy. The rise of relational logic 
and the science of semiotic have made us extremely conscious of 
the intimate character of this relationship. 

Among contemporary philosophers there are at least four who 
have gone beyond a mere description of this relationship to reveal 
its harmful character. Russell, Lewis, Carnap, and Wittgenstein, 
in varying degrees of forcefulness, have elucidated the abusive 
functions of language, in the ways in which it generates certain 
pseudo or illusory problems in philosophy. 

Russell has written, ‘‘The influence of language has, I believe, 
been profound and almost unrecognized. If we are not to be 
misled by this influence, it is necessary to become conscious of it, 
and to ask ourselves deliberately how far it is legitimate.’’ * 
Probably no one in modern philosophy has demonstrated so pro- 
foundly as Russell the influence of language upon philosophy, 
especially metaphysics. His historical insight into the connection 
between the subject-predicate logic and the substance-attribute 
metaphysics that led inevitably to monism is among the genuine 
achievements of contemporary philosophy. 

In the development of his method of constructionism Russell 
has elucidated the ways in which language gives rise to illegitimate 
philosophical issues; and much in the method itself is concerned 
with the separation of the factual from the linguistic in philo- 
sophical inquiry. Many traditional philosophical problems, Russell 
shows, are only partly empirical and mainly linguistic; and phi- 


1‘‘Logical Atomism,’’ Contemporary British Philosophy, ed. J. H. 
Muirhead, First Series, p. 367. 
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losophy must recognize this lest it plunge into unnecessary pitfalls. 
Consider the problem as to the nature of matter: 


Matter, traditionally, has two of those ‘‘neat’’ properties which are the 
mark of a logical construction; first, that two pieces of matter cannot be at the 
same place at the same time; secondly, that one piece of matter cannot be in 
two places at the same time. Experience in the substitution of constructions 
for inferences makes one suspicious of anything so tidy and exact. One can- 
not help feeling that impenetrability is not an empirical fact, derived from 
observation of billiard-balls, but is something logically necessary. ... We 
find no such property as impenetrability, but, on the contrary, endless over- 
lapping of the events in a part of space-time, however, small. The reason 
that matter is impenetrable is because our definition makes it so.2 


What obtains in the analysis of matter holds for Russell’s 
analysis of mind, number, classes, and described objects, in fact, 
for all entities which are inferential and suspiciously tidy in their 
supposed attributes. A sound philosophy, Russell admonishes, is 
one that resolves the supposed empirical, factual attributes of these 
entities into linguistic definitions. This does not mean, of course, 
that the whole of philosophy becomes a matter of linguistic ma- 
nipulation but only that part of philosophy which we may call 
‘‘contextual analysis.’’* For Russell philosophy is concerned also 
with real definitions ; i.e., the enumeration of constituent properties 
of wholes that do not depend for their existence upon the ways in 
which we use language. Russell’s analysis of sense-data, sensa- 
tions, unperceived neutral events and non-linguistic factual forms 
he considers legitimate philosophical ventures which are not pri- 
marily linguistic in character at all.‘ 

C. I. Lewis has also shown how much of our philosophical dif- 
ficulties are verbal and not empirical in character. In his Mind 
and the World Order he has revealed the pseudo character of many 
questions as to the nature of physical objects and organic entities. 
Questions like ‘‘ Are all swans birds?’’ ‘‘Are all swans white?’’ 
‘‘Are all men rational?’’ ‘‘Do all physical objects have mass?’’ 
‘*Does a chair have four legs?’’ ’’Does a cup have a handle?”’ are 
empirical or verbal (in Lewis’s sense, a priori, conceptual), de- 
pending upon how we define our subject terms. If we define 
swans as birds, swans as white, men as rational, etc., then all of 
these are mere verbal, linguistic questions to be answered by an 
appeal to the definitions. If we do not define swans as white, men 


2 Ibid., p. 366 (my italics). 
8 Cf. A. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, Ch. 4. 
4Cf. M. Weitz, ‘Analysis and the Unity of Russell’s Philosophy,’’ The 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, ed. P. A. Schilpp, Part V. 
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as rational, cups as. objects having handles, then our questions 
become empirical, to be decided by an appeal to the facts.® 

Lewis’s analysis, which is foundational in the construction of 
a sound empirical theory of knowledge, distinguishes between 
genuine and verbal philosophical problems; and in this he is in 
complete agreement with Russell. He is acutely aware of the 
linguistic and hence pseudo character of many traditional philo- 
sophical disputes but he does not affirm the linguistic character of 
all philosophical issues. E.g., the major problem of theory of 
knowledge itself is not verbal, i.e., the problem as to the nature 
of knowledge. Lewis’s assertion that cognition involves the inter- 
action of the two elements of the conceptual and the given is taken 
to be more than a stipulation as to how he intends to use his terms; 
it is meant to be a real definition, i.e., an enumeration of the con- 
stituent properties involved in cognition.® 

Carnap and logical positivism have also attacked the abusive 
character of language in philosophy. With systematic clarity 
Carnap has shown the ways in which linguistic confusion has 
engendered pseudo problems in philosophy. The cardinal sin has 
been the confusion between the material and the formal modes of 
speech. ‘‘Is a rose a thing?’’ ‘‘Is a thing a series of sense-data 
or a substance?’’ ‘‘Is number a class of classes similar to a 
given class?’’ are questions the linguistic formulation of which, 
Carnap discloses, may resemble the language of science, i.e., look 
empirical, but are really syntactical questions about our use of 
terms. Each of these questions must be rephrased into purely 
analytic, linguistic ones. E.g., ‘‘Is a rqse a thing?’’ becomes ‘‘Is 
the word ‘rose’ a thing-word?’’; and ‘‘Is a thing a series of sense- 
data?’’ becomes ‘‘Is a sentence containing a thing-designation 
equivalent to or reducible to sentences containing sensé-data 
designata?’’ * 

All of the perennial problems of philosophy can be resolved in 
this way, Carnap and logical positivism contend. The nature of 
mind, matter, universals, etc., when they are not scientific ques- 
tions, are linguistic in character, to be settled by appeals to their 
specific syntactical contexts or language-systems. Real defini- 
tions in philosophy are not recognized by Carnap. If they are 
empirical they belong to science, not philosophy. Philosophy has 
but one discipline or subject-matter, the revelation of the logical 
syntax (and, latterly, the semantics) of the language of science. 


5 Chaps. IX-X. 
6P. 19. 
7R. Carnap, Philosophy agd Logical Syntax, pp. 68-69. 
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As conscious of the réle of language in philosophy and its ability 
to generate pseudo problems as Russell, Lewis, and Carnap have 
been, they can not match the virility with which the most extreme 
of these philosophers, Wittgenstein, has criticized the influence of 
language upon philosophy. Unfortunately, Wittgenstein, himself, 
has published nothing by way of exposition of his doctrines regard- 
ing the abusive character of philosophical language. His avowed 
followers, Wisdom, Ambrose, Lazerowitz, and Malcolm, however, 
have offered us excellent examples of the sort of thing that Wittgen- 
stein represents. 

Now, in this paper, I propose to concentrate upon this extreme 
Wittgensteinian position and, in order to narrow the discussion 
somewhat, to deal specifically with two papers of Malcolm, ‘‘Cer- 
tainty and Empirical Statements’’*® and ‘‘Moore and Ordinary 
Language,’’ ® both of which have gained the respect of some of our 
astute non-Wittgensteinian critics.’® 

Before we begin our discussion of Malcolm, however, certain 
general comments on the whole group are in order. Unlike Russell, 
Lewis, and even Carnap, all of whom, as we have seen, distinguish 
between bad philosophy, some of which (in Carnap, all of which) 
is due to the abusive character of language, and good philosophy, 
which has a distinct province and certain propositions of its own, 
the Wittgensteinians assert that the entirety of philosophy is bad 
and is engendered completely by linguistic misbehavior. In the 
Tractatus Wittgenstein wrote: ‘‘Philosophy is not a theory but an 
activity.’’?* And so it is for this school. Traditional philosophy 
is regarded as a mélange of empirical problems and linguistic 
puzzles. Philosophical activity consists in transferring the em- 
pirical problems to science and resolving the puzzles. Science 
solves problems, philosophical activity resolves puzzles, according 
to the Wittgensteinians. Philosophy becomes a therapy ?? whose 
sole function is the dissolution of all traditional philosophical prob- 
lems by a revelation of their total linguistic, non-empirical char- 
acter. In less technical terms, the fundamental conviction of this 
school is that philosophy has but one task to perform, to undo all 
the harm it has created, and then quietly to commit suicide. 


8 Mind, Vol. LI, (1942), pp. 18-46. 

® The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Schilpp, pp. 343-68. 

10 Nagel, e.g., in his review of the Moore volume said of Malcolm’s essay 
that it was one of the best in the book, Mind, Vol. LIII, (1944), p. 70. 

11L, Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.112 (p. 177). 

12Cf. B. A. Farrell, ‘‘An Appraisal of Therapeutic Positivism,’’ Mind, 
Vol. LV, (1946), pp. 25-48, 133-150. : 
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II 


In Maleolm’s above-mentioned two papers there are many philo- 
sophical statements that are submitted to the Wittgensteinian 
analysis but the one he discusses most completely is the philosophi- 
eal proposition that no empirical statement can be known with 
certainty to be true, where by empirical statement is meant any 
proposition about physical objects, other minds, or the past. 
Among the reasons philosophers have offered in support of their 
position, Malcolm points out, are the following: 

(1) They have affirmed that an empirical statement is an hypo- 
thesis about an infinite series of verifications. By definition, then, 
the series can never be completed. Certainty, as applied to em- 
pirical statements, means complete verification ; partial verification 
gives only probability. It follows from the definition of certainty 
in terms of the completion of an infinite series of verifications that 
no empirical statement can ever be certain, but only at most 
probable. Lewis and Ayer, Malcolm claims, have presented this 
sort of argument.?* A variant of it is to be found in Russell’s 
analysis of memory-judgments. The past can not occur, Russell 
asserts, and therefore no statement about it can be verified, hence 
is never certain.’ 

Against this argument Malcolm presents two objections: (a) It 
is misleading since it defines certainty in such a way that it would 
be self-contradictory and not just false for an empirical statement 
to be certain; and yet at the same time it offers certainty as an 
attainable goal of our empirical knowledge. But on this view, 
Malcolm asserts, it makes no sense to attain certainty. 

(b) It is mistaken in that it does not allow for the ordinary 
usage of ‘‘it is certain that’’ in which when we say ‘‘I know for 
certain that this is a chair,’’ we do not mean ‘‘ We have performed 
an infinite number of tests to see if this is a chair’’ but rather ‘‘I 
know this is a chair’’ as against ‘‘ Maybe this is a chair, but let us 
examine it further.’’ 

The philosophers, Malcolm asserts, would have us abolish an 
established and much-needed usage in their denial that empirical 
statements can be known with certainty to be true. In a series of 
telling examples, in which Malcolm reveals the ways in which cer- 
tainty and probability function in ordinary language, he discloses 
the linguistic ineptitude of philosophers who would, quite mis- 


18 ‘¢Certainty and Empirical Statements,’’ Mind, Vol. LI, (1942), pp. 
20-22. 


14 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
15 Ibid., p. 22. 
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takenly, have us abolish ‘‘it is certain that’’ as a prefix of empirical 
statements. Let us consider three of these since, in our evaluation 
of Malcolm’s. critique, they will be given a different interpretation: 


(1) Your car begins to choke, sputter and lunge in the way it does when 
it is out of gas. You. say ‘‘Probably the gas tank is empty.’’ You then get 
out and test the tank with a measuring stick which comes out dry. You say 
*¢It’s certainly bone-dry.’? The philosophers would have us still say ‘‘proba- 
bly’’ in the latter case; and even if the tank had a removable top, which we 
removed and saw by the broad daylight that it was empty, they would allow us 
to say nothing more than ‘‘It’s highly probable that it’s empty.’’ 16 

(2) On the basis of knowledge of past performance, you say, ‘‘it’s highly 
probably’ that Joe Louis won by a knockout last night.’’ Later you see the 
newspapers and talk with dozens of people who saw the fight. Are you to 
continue to say that it is ‘‘highly probable’’ that Louis won by a knockout? 17 

(3) Suppose that a small child says that it saw a lion in the street. You 
might dismiss this as a fancy, or the wrong use of a word. But then several 
other older children say they saw it too, and insist that it was a lion. You 
might then be inclined to say that there was some possibility that they saw a 
lion. Then you find that a thousand adults swear that they saw a lion in the 
street. .. . You would then say that it is absolutely certain that there was 
a lion in the street. 


But not the philosophers. They would still have us say, ‘‘It is 
very highly probable that there was a lion in the street.’’ * 

(2) The second reason that philosophers deny certainty to em- 
pirical knowledge is because they recognize that the contrary of 
any empirical proposition is logically possible, i.e., not self-con- 
tradictory. They take this logical possibility as evidence that the 
contrary is the case; from which it follows that we can never know 
for certain whether our original statement is true. The classical 
example of this argument is the Cartesian, ‘‘I know that this is a 
chair but I may be dreaming and, therefore, my knowledge cannot 
be certain.’’ 

This whole argument, Malcolm contends, rests upon a confusion 
of logical and empirical possibility, a distinction which obtains in 
everyday speech.’® The logical possibility of the contrary of any 
proposition, Malcolm affirms, does not in the least constitute any 
evidence for its empirical possibility. That I may be dreaming 
is no evidence that I am at all. 

(3) Philosophers assert that no empirical statement is more 
than probable because we may be in error as we sometimes have 

16 Ibid., p. 27. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid., p. 39. 

19 A doctor, Malcolm points out, who tells his patient that it will be im- 
possible for him to walk on his leg today but that it will be possible in a 


week or 80, is: not using these terms in a logical, but in an empirical sense 
that is defined ostensively in everyday, ordinary linguistic ways. JIbid., p. 28. 
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been in the past when we have made empirical judgments about 
which we were certain. 

To this Malcolm replies that it does not in the least follow be- 

eause we have sometimes been in error that we are always mis- 
taken.” 
(4) The final reason‘which we shall consider in our exposition 
of Malcolm * that philosophers have advanced in support of their 
thesis is a generalization from the third. We can not tell about 
any perceptual experience whether it is veridical or not and there- 
fore we can not be certain of any statement that refers to a 
perceptual experience. 

Malcolm denies this, asserting that sometimes we can know with 
certainty that’ a perceptual experience is veridical; sometimes we 
can know that it is not; and only sometimes we can not know 
whether it is or is not veridical.?? 

Having disposed of all the arguments brought forward by phi- 
losophers in support of their scepticism regarding empirical knowl- 
edge, Malcolm offers an explanation of the sort of view they are 
advocating and the kind of dispute with common sense they are 
encouraging. Neither their scepticism nor their dispute is em- 
pirical, Malcolm states, since there are no facts that can validate 
their theory or settle their dispute. No evidence will persuade 
them they are wrong in denying certainty to empirical knowledge. 
Let a common-sense person hold up his hands before a sceptic and 
affirm his cognitive certainty of them. The sceptic will deny this 
certainty; but, in doing this, he is not seeking further evidence 
which will convert him. It would be useless to ask him to come any 
closer to look or to touch the hands or even to bite them. Con- 
sequently, Malcolm concludes, the sceptic’s claim is not one that 
can be substantiated or refuted by experience ;- hence, it is not an 


20 Ibid., p. 42. 

21 Maleolm offers other reasons presented by philiubblines in his two 
papers but the above four are sufficient for our needs. 

22 E.g., ‘‘If you have some astonishing perceptual experience, such 
as seeing a sudden wind hurl a house into the air, you may actually be in 
doubt, for a moment, as to whether you are having a dream or an halluci- 
nation. But if you collect your thoughts and look about you; get the feel 
of your body, and notice that your sensory reactions are normal and in 
agreement; observe that your surroundings (other than the house) are 
what they should be, your recollections being what they are; see that 
other people are behaving in a way which shows that they are having 
perceptual experiences similar to yours—then you will know that you are 
actually seeing a house being thrown about in the air. During the course 


of this perceptual experience, you would have collected conclusive evidence 
that it was veridical,’’ op. cit., p. 44. 
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empirical, factual view but a ‘‘paradoxical,’’ i.e., philosophical, 
one.”* 

But this is only one example of this sort of thing philosophers 
do, Maleolm points out in his later paper. They are always gen- 
erating these pseudo problems, like ‘‘Can we know with certainty 
empirical statements to be true?’’ which they formulate as genuine, 
empirical problems, but which are really non-empirical, linguistic 
puzzles. 

‘‘There are no material things,’’ ‘‘Time and space are unreal,’ 
‘‘No material thing exists unperceived,’’ in fact, all philosophical 
views resemble the sceptics’ in that they constitute an abuse of 
the language of common sense.** Because of their nature, any of 
these views can be refuted by a direct appeal to the language of 
common sense, since it is the correct language. The whole of 
philosophy can be refuted simply by revealing its linguistic im- 
propriety. Philosophers, Malcolm concludes, are like people who 
go around saying, ‘‘Yes, what you see is what everybody would 
call a table, but we are going to call it a chair.’’ * 





III 


Let us now examine Malcolm’s critique of philosophy, and let 
us concentrate upon his paradigm, ‘‘No empirical statement can be 
known with certainty to be true.’’ I should like, if possible, to 
show that Malcolm’s attack is unsuccessful; and thereby to restore 
one of the traditional functions of philosophy and the general 
propriety of its language. 

(1) The first of Malcolm’s counter-arguments against scepti- 
cism which we shall consider is the one which is directed against 
the view that the logical possibility of any proposition constitutes 
evidence for its empirical possibility. The philosopher says, ‘‘I 
may be dreaming that this is a chair, therefore, I can not be certain 
that it is.’’ Malcolm replies, ‘‘I am certain that this is a chair, 
and although it is logically possible that I may be dreaming, that 
is no evidence at all that I am.’’ 

Clearly, here is a dispute between Malcolm and the philosopher. 
And now we must ask: What kind of dispute is this? Malcolm 
would no doubt say that this is a purely linguistic dispute in which 
the philosopher is going against the language of common sense. 

But this will not do because on the question of the meaning of 
evidence, in which we could say that logical possibility is no evi- 

28 Ibid., pp. 19-20. ; 

24‘*Moore and Ordinary Language,’’ The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, 


pp. 345-348. 
25 Ibid., pp. 356-357. 
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dence whatsoever for empirical possibility, common sense has no 
usage. ‘‘Evidence,’’ at least in the sense in which we could decide 
whether logical possibility is or is not evidence for empirical 
possibility, simply does not appear in the language of common 
sense. It is a highly sophisticated scientific and methodological 
term; and the logic of evidence, especially since Hume’s analysis of 
evidence and probability, would take it as the sheerest dogmatism 
to assert that logical possibility is no evidence for empirical pos- 
sibility. Therefore, it seems to me that until Malcolm can offer us 
a credible analysis of evidence and show us that common sense 
tacitly accepts this analysis, he has not refuted the philosophical 
claim that, e.g., since I may be dreaming, I can never be certain of 
any empirical knowledge. This, of course, is not to say that the 
philosophical claim is justifiable; only that Malcolm has not re- 
futed it. 

(2) My second criticism of Malcolm is that he does not discuss 
in his two papers the basic reason which philosophers have offered 
in defence of their scepticism. This basic reason philosophers have 
taken as most empirical and factual in character, since it is derived 
from an extended analysis of perceptual experiences. Philoso- 
phers who have denied certainty to empirical statements have 
sometimes done so because they have been forced to recognize the 
difference between immediate and inferential knowledge; i.e., be- 
tween our sense-knowledge and our knowledge of physical objects, 
other minds and the past. Whether or not this distinction is a 
correct one is not as relevant here as the fact that some philosophers 
have taken it as an empirically arrived at fact that we know im- 
mediately sense-data and propositions about them; and that we 
know only by inference (or construction, e.g., Russell’s view since 
1914) the referents of empirical statements. These philosophers 
have regarded it as an empirical fact and not as a matter of lin- 
guistic proposal that we do not have certainty about inferred 
entities, the reason being that we'do not experience them sensu- 
ously. Perhaps this epistemic analysis and its resultant distinc- 
tion is not an empirical one but a disguised linguistic proposal, but 
Malcolm has not demonstrated this; and, until he does, his conten- 
tion that the dispute between common sense and philosophy is only 
linguistic has not been adequately defended. 

In the light of this distinction between immediate and inferred 
knowledge, a distinction which many epistemologists have made 
since Descartes, we can see better why philosophers have some- 
times made the statements they have. 

Consider, e.g., Russell’s statement that we do not confirm 
directly propositions about physical objects. Direct confirmation 
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of a proposition, Russell begins, occurs when its referent is sensed.” 
The. empirical question arises, what,do we sense? “The empirical 
answer that is given is: patches of color, noises, tastes—i.e., sense- 
qualities. The empirical conclusion, then, is that physical objects 
are not as a matter of fact sensed, hence, are known either in- 
ferentially or constructionally. Now, in all of this, there does 
not seem to be anything self-contradictory in the direct confirma- 
tion of a proposition about a physical object. It is just taken as 
not true that we do confirm such a proposition directly. 

Consider, next, Russell’s statement that we do not confirm 
directly propositions about the past. To be sure, the way Mal- 
colm has set up Russell’s argument, it looks as if it would be just 
self-contradictory to have certain knowledge about the past, specifi- 
cally, memory-knowledge. But, if our analysis of Russell’s state- 
ments about physical objects is accurate, then Malcolm’s evalua- 
tion of Russell is not correct again. Russell’s distinction between 
what is sensed immediately and what is.inferred is our starting 
point. And among the things that are not sensed immediately are 
past events, along with physical objects and other minds. It is 
an empirically arrived at fact that we do not know the past im- 
mediately, not a logical impossibility for Russell. It is not 
Russell’s fault that our knowledge of the past is not certain, but 
reality’s. 

This analytic, epistemic distinction between what we sense and 
what we infer vitiates Malcolm’s examples of the gas tank, the 
Louis knockout, the lion in the street, and the so-called veridical 
experience of the hurricane blowing a house into the air. All of 
these are basically argumenta ad populum. They possess an initial 
credibility only because they assume that which the sceptic would 
question, namely, a kind of sociology of knowledge. The sceptic 
is made to look ridiculous only because his views are taken as on 
the same level of assertion as those of common sense. But once it 
is seen that his insistence upon probability is founded upon ana- 
lytically and empirically arrived at facts, the ridicule vanishes. 
Let the sceptic be present at the Joe Louis fight. His first reac- 
tions will be like everyone else’s, a strong emotional attachment to 
his excited common-sensical beliefs about the thousands of people 
present, the enormous stadium, and the two chief contestants. He 
is like the sceptical soldier on the battlefield or the sceptical 
esthete at a magnificent concert. But we can conclude from all of 
this only that it is difficult to begin epistemological inquiry in an 
emotionally charged social context; and not that the results of that 


26 Our Knowledge of the External World, Ch. 3. 
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inquiry once it does get started are ridiculous. There is no dif- 
ference between Cartesian doubt in the quiet of the study and in 
the noise of the stadium. It is only more difficult in the stadium. 
But it can be done, and when the sceptic does it, he wishes to point 
out to himself that the same old distinction between sense knowl- 
edge and empirical knowledge can be applied. Specifically, he 
would distinguish between all of the variegations of color-expanses 
and the objects they somehow relate to. Sensuously, he would be. 
aware of the two most interesting groups of these families of 
qualities,?” namely, those that related to the fighters. But neither 
of them, nor the 20,000 other people, would be sensuously given 
to our Cartesian spectator; and,. because of this, he would insist 
that in all probability the substantival Joe Louis knocked out his 
substantival opponent. 

All of this, of course, is rather brief but, in principle, we can 
see what it is that the sceptic is doing when he questions the convic- 
tions of common sense, whether they relate to empty gas tanks, 
lions in the street, knockouts, or hurricanes. 

We may now also understand the connection between error sani 
probability judgments. According to Malcolm, the philosopher 
infers that no empirical statement is more than probable from the 
premise that we may be in error now as we sometimes have been in 
the past. To this, Malcolm replies that it does not at all follow 
because we have sometimes been in error that we always are. 

In this Malcolm is correct, but the trouble is that scepticism, 
if it ever has used such an argument, need not do so. What the 
sceptic means to assert is not that we are always in error when we 
make empirical judgments, only that we are always in doubt. More 
fully, the sceptic says: We have made empirical judgments in the 
past about which we were certain, and these turned out to be er- 
roneous. Since this has happened before, although it does not 
follow that it will always happen, it does follow that we should be 
wary about such cognitive judgments. Once in error, always in 
doubt but not always in error. 

To sum up this second criticism: It seems to me that Malcolm is 
quite wrong when he says that the dispute between himself and the 
sceptic is not empirical; or that philosophers do not disagree with 
ordinary people about facts but only on linguistic matters. The 
dispute can be settled by am appeal to the facts; and the reason 
that no sceptic is convinced by seeing, touching, or even biting the 
hand of common sense is not because no evidence can convince him 
but because all of this evidence is of the same kind, namely, in- 


27 Cf. H. H. Price, Perception, Ch. VIII. 
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ferential, non-immediate.. When the sceptic says that it is not 
certain but probable that this is a hand, he ts making an empirical 
claim, one that is based upon a tremendous amount of analysis of 
perceptual facts.”* 

Furthermore, Malcolm himself confesses the empirical, factual 
character of the dispute between common sense and philosophy in 
his discussion of the refutation of philosophical statements: 


In the case of all expressions the meanings of which must be shown 

. it follows, from the fact that they are ordinary expressions in the 
language, that there have been many situations of the kind which they de- 
scribe; otherwise so many people could not have learned the correct use of 
those expressions.29 


Malcolm’s real quarrel with philosophy can now be seen. Com- 
mon sense and its language, he is convinced, are correct and 
philosophy and its language incorrect because the former describe 
the facts and the latter do not. But his dispute with philosophy is 
an empirical one and can be settled only by an ultimate appeal to 
the facts. 

(3) Malcolm states that philosophers are both mistaken and 
misleading in their denial of absolute certainty about matters of 
fact. His assertion raises the problem as to the language of 
philosophy in relation to the language of common sense. 


The first thing that needs to be pointed out is that philosophers 
who recommend the abolition of the prefix ‘‘it is certain that’’ as 
applied to empirical statements do not suggest that the language 
of common sense is mistaken. What they mean to say to common 
sense is that its language is all right provided its interpretation of 
the facts is all right. But the interpretation is not all right; 


28C. A. Campbell, in a fine article on Malcolm and the Wittgensteinians, 
epitomizes the sceptic’s argument: ‘‘I cannot agree that the statement 
‘I see a cat’ [‘I see a hand’ would do just as well] does accurately and 
precisely describe the facts as these appear on an analysis of them more 
thorough than is appropriate to everyday life. The ordinary statement sug- 
gests, e.g., that through visual sensing alone we cognize the cat; and this 
seems not to be the case. There are good grounds for holding that several 
factors besides visual sensing ... enter essentially into cognition of . the 
eat. There are good grounds for holding that visual sensing gives us at most 
certain ‘sense-date’ of colour, shape, and size, and that the sense-data seen 
at any one time are not only not identical with the cat . . . but may not even 
be identical with the surface of the cat. In short, the real ‘facts of the 
situation’ are very different from anything that can be said to be accurately 
described by the statement ‘I see a cat.’ Is there any valid reply to this 
defence of his ‘paradox’ by the philosopher? I can only say that I cannot 
find one in Maleolm’s pages,’’ ‘‘Common-Sense Propositions and Philosophical 
Paradoxes,’’ Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1944-1945, pp. 15-16. 

29 ‘Moore and Ordinary Language,’ op. cit., p. 361. 
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therefore, the articulation of the interpretation is mistaken and 
needs revision.® 

Further, many philosophers are not misleading anybody in 
their linguistic proposals by setting up unattainable goals; rather 
they are offering linguistic alterations in an attempt to effect a 
more precise and correct language, one that will fit the facts, where 
the facts are ascertained by epistemic analysis. 

Hume and Russell have illustrated best the relation between 
common sense and its language and philosophical scepticism and 
its language. Common sense believes in tables and chairs, dis- 
tinguishes them from their colors and sizes, and asserts, e.g., ‘‘ This 
table is brown.’’ Hume and Russell challenge this substance- 
attribute metaphysics and offer a more empirical one in its place, 
which interprets the table as a collection of qualities. All of this 
calls for a reconstruction of the language of common sense; and 
‘‘This table is brown’’ becomes ‘‘This browness is a member of a 
class of qualities which total class we call ‘this table.’ ’’ 

(4) Another reason, which Malcolm does not mention either, 
why philosophers have rejected the language of common sense and 
its belief in cognitive certainty, is because of the influence of science. 
Since one of the fundamental principles of science is that all 
empirical knowledge is scientific, which means specifically that all 
empirical knowledge constitutes predictive, hypothetical proposi- 
tions, it has itself called for the abandonment of certainty as ap- 
plied to our knowledge of matters of fact.. 

If philosophy is paradoxical and shocking and refutable by an 
appeal to the language of common sense, so is science, since on this 
issue philosophy and science are agreed. 

Malcolm speaks of the ‘‘conclusive evidence’’ that ordinary 
experiences offer us in his refutation of the view that no experi- 
ences can be known with certainty to be veridical. But the lan- 
guage of science, like the language of philosophy, does not recog- 
nize the realization of conclusive evidence in its quest for empirical 
knowledge. 

(5) Malcolm asserts that some empirical statements can be 
known with certainty to be true on the grounds that there is a 
perfectly good usage of certainty as against probability, which 
usage is rooted in non-linguistic life situations. Now, on the same 
grounds, why can not one argue that some empirical statements 
are necessary and some facts are imevitable because there are 
perfectly good usages of these, too, also rooted in ordinary, every- 
day situations? A politician says, ‘‘Maybe we should control 


80 Campbell, op. cit., p. 8. 
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atomic energy,’’ and a statesman challenges him, ‘‘No ‘maybes’ 
about it; we must, it is absolutely necessary that we control atomic 
energy.’’ Another politician says, ‘‘Taxes are imevitable in any 
society,’’ and everybody gives his unenthusiastic assent. 

The philosopher, i.e., the sceptic, replies to all of this: no fact 
is inevitable, no empirical proposition is necessary. He presents 
the most cogent of arguments, most of which are derived from 
Hume and reiterated by empiricists ever since. Are we to say 
that the philosopher’s views are shocking, his language paradoxical, 
and both refutable by an appeal to the language of common sense? 
Or shall we not and more correctly say, common sense and its lan- 
guage here are in error? I think that any empiricist, including 
Malcolm, would have little choice in the matter but to accept the 
latter view and perhaps incline a little with Broad to the view that 
common sense, at least on this issue, ought to go out and hang itself. 

The Wittgensteinians have undoubtedly contributed a great 
deal to contemporary philosophy, especially in having made us 
aware of the linguistic differences between philosophy and common 
sense. But, if Malcolm is to be taken as representative of them, 
and there seems to be no disagreement about this, they have not 
by any means shown that traditional philosophy is nothing but 
bad language or that good philosophy is nothing but linguistic 
therapy. If our analysis has been adequate, it follows that there is 
a good deal of merit to the traditional view that philosophy is 
concerned with very important non-linguistic problems, in the solu- 
tion of which it may quite correctly call for a complete rewording 
of the inaccurate language of common sense. 


Morris WEITz 
VASSAR COLLEGE 





WHAT ARE CATEGORIES FOR?? 


N a number of recent papers on metaphysics, I have noticed an 
uncriticized, or, at least, an insufficiently criticized, assumption 
that categories should be universal traits of being. This assump- 
tion is so widely accepted, and so apparently obvious and innocent, 
that it is particularly insidious. It is on a par with a number of 
other apparently obvious and innocent instruments of philosophic 
attack such as ‘‘meaninglessness,’’ ‘‘the pseudo-problem,’’ ‘‘the 
equational definition’’ (when employed on empirical subject-mat- 
ter), and ‘‘what is the case.’’ These are all instruments by which 


1 Read at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, University of Oregon, December 27-29, 1946. 
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men (usually quite unintentionally) seek to evade criticism. Some 
of these devices, like the first two, are means of discounting without 
fesort to evidence views with which a man happens to disagree. 
Others, like the last two, are means of avoiding the necessity of 
presenting evidence for anything believed to be a matter of fact. 

The assumption of the universality of categories is an instru- 
ment of the latter sort. It is a device for getting men to accept 
critical distinctions as matters of fact without an appropriate 
weighing of the evidence. For if something is posited as in some 
sense a universal trait of being, the attention of the enquirer is 
turned upon the character of the trait and the manner in which 
it is treated as universal, not upon the evidence for the existence 
or the range of the trait as described. The assumption of the 
universality of categories is, in short, like the other devices men- 
tioned above, an instrument of dogmatism. It is an instrument 
which when employed in empirical enquiry has the effect of dis- . 
turbing the judicial observation of the evidence. 

And so I am asking you to notice that one of the latest new 
instruments of dogmatism is the assumption that categories are 
universal traits of being. 

This paper is actually prompted by an article of Henry Aiken’s 
in this JouRNAL, Volume XLIII (1946), pp. 517-526, entitled 
‘Notes on the Categories of Naturalism,’’ in which he makes some 
criticisms of Dennes’s treatment of categories in the latter’s essay 
in Naturalism and the Human Spirit. What particularly impresses 
me in Aiken’s article is his unquestioning acceptance of Dennes’s 
basic assumption that ‘‘basic categories should be as neutral and 
as universal as possible’’ (p. 523). Aiken accepts this assumption 
unquestioningly. He does observe ‘‘that the increasingly neutral 
character of the categories of contemporary naturalism renders it 
much ‘thinner’ and less distinctive as a metaphysics. What it 
has gained in universality and indestructibility it has lost in rich- 
ness of content and significance’’ (p. 523). But his observation 
of this symptom of a difficulty in the method does not lead him 
to correct it, but apparently only confirms him the more in his use 
of the method. What I am pointing out, of course, is that actually 
the ‘‘indestructibility’’ which Aiken thinks he gets from the ‘‘uni- 
versality’’ is simply dogmatism. Would Aiken think of talking 
about an ‘‘indestructible’’ hypothesis or metaphysics? I am quite 
sure he would not. Then clearly, if he thinks he has got some 
‘‘indestructible’’ categories, he is being dogmatic about them 
(absolutely certain) in a way he would not be about a metaphysical 
‘ theory. He is not allowing for the possibility that his categories 
may not be absolutely certain. Yet in this very article he is 
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pointing out that some of Dennes’s basic and, therefore, supposedly 
‘‘indestructible’’ categories were in error. So either Dennes’s 
original categories or Aiken’s, which he substitutes for them as 
‘‘indestructible,’’? were in fact ‘‘destructible.’’ Or are the ‘‘in- 
destructible’’ categories referred to not either Dennes’s concept 
of them nor Aiken’s concept of them, but ‘‘ what is the case’’ about 
them? In that case, these writers are implicitly appealing to the 
old dogmatic device of “‘what is the case,’’ to which I referred 
earlier. What evidence is there that ‘‘universality’’ guarantees 
‘‘indestructibility’’ in cognitive matters? None is offered. Ap- 
peal may be made to an equational definition to the effect that 
‘‘universality’’ is equated with ‘‘indestructibility,’’ but this is 
not an appeal to evidence. So not only does such an appeal to 
universality of categories tend to deprive a metaphysics of sig- 
nificance, as Aiken observes, but it also tends to deprive it of 
security, which seems to be Aiken’s only remaining recommenda- 
tion for it. For there is only one source of empirical security, and 
that is empirical evidence. 

With this introduction in mind, let us examine more closely 
this notion of ‘‘universality.’’ It is a highly ambiguous notion. 
Aiken himself clearly brings this fact out in his article. Let us 
break the notion down into its principal alternative meanings, and 
examine these for their tendency to dogmatism. There are two 
principal sets of ambiguities which I shall name Set I and Set II. 

Set I is based on the overall ambiguity as to whether the ‘‘uni- 
versal’’ categories are to be regarded as factual features of the 
world and therefore incorrigible, or, as human concepts with truth 
references, and therefore hypothetical and corrigible. As Aiken 
puts it, are they ‘‘to be construed as categories of interpretation 
or inquiry or also as categories of being?’’ (p. 517). Aiken’s 
‘falso’’? confuses me, and perhaps carries into his distinction some- 
thing of the very ambiguity of meaning he is distinguishing. 
There are now three live possibilities here (for I ignore as dead 
the possibility that categories are self-evident concepts regarded 
as both true and incorrigible, because I trust that philosophers of 
today have given up belief in philosophical miracles) : 


(A) That categories are factual features of the world and in- 
corrigible. 

(B) That categories are hypothetical concepts and corrigible. 

_(C) That categories are pure projections of the mind upon the 

world Kantian-wise, or in the manner of a cultural ideol- 

ogy, in which case they are incorrigible because a truth © 

reference is considered irrelevant. 
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Of these three active possibilities, we can throw out the third, 
so far as our present issues are concerned. For if all metaphysical 
categories were either Kantian or purely cultural, the possibilities 
(A) and (B) would be excluded by hypothesis, and there would 
be the end of our issue over the empirical réle of categories. 

The Set II ambiguities have to do with the question as to what 
constitutes universality. Is it (i) pervasiveness, (ii) generality, 
- (iii) irreducibility, (iv) neutrality, or still something else? In 
short, if universality is what distinguishes a categorial feature 
from other, features, what specifically does universality mean? 
What specifically is it that a categorial feature has that a non- 
eategorial feature does not have? 

The Set II ambiguities clearly apply to either of the Set I 
ambiguities (A) or (B). That is, the ambiguities of universality 
apply to categories regarded either as pure facts or as concepts. 
We have, accordingly, quite a pretty little system of ambiguities, 
which can be tabulated thus: 


Set I (A) Categories as features of the world (incorrigible) 
Set II (i) as pervasive 
Set IT (ii) as general 
Set II (iii) as irreducible 
Set IT (iv) as neutral or invariant. 
Set I (B) Categories as concepts (corrigible) 
Set II (i) as pervasive 
Set II (ii) as general 
Set II (iii) as irreducible 
Set II (iv) as neutral or invariant. 


We can not very well within this paper go through all eight 
of these to show their tendencies to dogmatism. But we can work 
with samples. Let us take pervasiveness as a test case for Set I 
and see first what can be intended by regarding a category as a 
pervasive incorrigible feature of the world. How do we cognitively 
get at such a feature? On the basis of my reading in philosophy, 
I find it exceedingly difficult even to conceive of such a feature with 
any cognitive security. Dennes suggests as his basic categories 
“event,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ and ‘‘relation.’’ Whether he intended these 
to be pervasive or not is not my present point. But observe that 
‘quality’? and ‘‘relation’’ are by definition mutually exclusive 
and so can not, at least, be ‘‘pervasive’’ of each other. ‘‘Event’’ 
may be pervasive, but only by excluding the possibility of timeless 
being such as the ‘‘subsistence’’ of the neo-realists, which, inci- 
dentally, seemed, to men of this school, required in order to handle 
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adequately evidences of the action of ‘‘qualities’’ and ‘‘relation”’ 
in experience. 

Let us, tentatively, then, consider ‘‘event’’ or (perhaps better) 
‘‘time’’ as a pervasive feature of the world. How should we 
know that time is pervasive? We observe, perhaps, that time 
enters into every perception and thought: that we observe.. But 
we also observe repetitions, similarities, laws, and the like which 
seem to indicate features of the world independent of time. How 
are these to be shown as pervaded with time in spite of the evi- 
dences to the contrary? In fact, how could one incorrigibly ob- 
. Serve the pervasiveness of time anyway except imaginatively 
through a Roycean act of omniscient immediacy, which Royce did 
not claim to know immediately but only by conceptual extrapola- 
tion from experiences of immediacy. 

In other words, the pervasiveness of any feature of the world is 
something that can never be observed directly. It is an attribute 
that can be ascribed to features of the world only by conceptual 
inference. First the temporal feature of any experience has to be 
discriminated from other features of experiences and given a name. 
This name will then refer to all experiences in which time is dis- 
criminated. The name with its reference is then a concept with 
a verifiable reference. A proposition is then constructed to the 
effect that all observed experiences have a time character. This 
proposition is then generalized by extrapolation to the inferred 
proposition that all occurrences in the world have a time character. 
And now, but not till now, can time be asserted to be a pervasive 
feature of the world. 

But note that this is far from a direct observation of time as a 
pervasive feature of the world. This is nothing more than a con- 
ceptual hypothesis of a probability that time is a pervasive feature 
of the world. It is not at all incorrigible but very much open to 
error, and frequently doubted on excellent evidence. This, then, 
is an instance of a category treated as a concept (and corrigible), 
not of a category treated as a feature of the world (and incorrigible). 
Furthermore, it must be fairly clear from this one sample that 
(unless one resorts to some idea of omniscience, which would only 
be another hypothesis) any of the various notions of a category 
as a feature of the world (and incorrigible) would turn out to be 
defensible only as conceptual categories subject to evidence (and 
corrigible). So, we can rule out the notion of categories as features 
of the world (and incorrigible) as being a notion that is empirically 
indefensible. That throws out all the Set I (A) conceptions of 
universality. 


Possibly, it may be said, philosophers resorting to the principle 
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of universality never intended to regard categories as anything 
but concepts. Be that as it may, the point to observe is that the 
principle of universality does not provide an intuitive method for 
the discovery of categories. Even if every observed experience 
contains a certain feature, that circumstance does not establish the 
pervasiveness of that feature, but only a degree of evidence for 
the conceptual hypothesis that said feature is pervasive. 

So now we can confine our attention to the universality principle 
applied solely to categories regarded as concepts (and corrigible), 
Set I (B). Ihave a kind of notion that the heart has already gone 
out of our enterprise. In some way, universality seems to have 
been supposed to furnish objectivity immediately and to overcome 
the liability to-error associated with all concepts. But, as we have 
seen, universality in the sense of pervasiveness can not perform 
that miracle—and the same grounds would apply equally to gen- 
erality, irreducibility, neutrality, for all of these equally involve 
conceptual hypotheses. The principle of universality seems, then, 
to have been intended as a means of avoiding resort to evidence 
in support of hypothetical categories. But having started on this 
enterprise, let us go on with it, for there are some pitfalls still 
ahead. 

What about pervasiveness applied now to corrigible concepts 
instead of to incorrigible features of the world? Would a per- 
vasive concept be a category? What should a pervasive concept 
mean, now, in this new context? It might mean a concept in a 
world hypothesis which for that world hypothesis is a pervasive 
feature of the world. So, mind in Berkeleyan idealism would be a 
pervasive concept. But notice that pervasiveness in this sense does 
not lend any particular cognitive distinction to the concept. If 
anything, the attribution of pervasiveness to this concept in the 
Berkeleyan view, makes us all the more suspicious of the view. In 
short, the attribution of pervasiveness to a concept is, so to speak, 
an accident of the world hypothesis in which the concept occurs. 
Time in the sense of a field of locations is, for instance, a pervasive 
feature of any mechanism; and, in the sense of a duration, it is a 
pervasive feature of any contextualism. It is not, however, a 
pervasive feature of either formism or organicism, or, we might 
add, mysticism. The pervasiveness of a concept, in this sense, 
therefore, does not seem to have much significance. A sharply 
dualistic world theory such as a subsistent formism might contain 
no pervasive concepts at all. 

Could pervasiveness be given some other meaning, then? Could 
it mean a concept which pervaded all world hypotheses? The idea 
then would be that a concept which was a common feature of all 
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world hypotheses (or of all ‘‘good’’ world hypotheses!) would be 
a cognitively superior concept to others which had not this uni- 
versality. There may well be a cognitive security in such concepts, 
but these are not the kind of concepts generally regarded as philo- 
sophical categories. They are the every-day concepts of common 
sense and the generally accepted concepts of the sciences (such as 
those for animals and plants, physical laws, engineering formulas, 
and cooking recipes) which in some sense every philosophy in- 
cludes. As for the critical concepts which distinguish one world 
theory from another, these are just the concepts that do not per- 
vade all world theories. Hence an appeal to the pervasiveness of 
concepts in world theories as a sign of the cognitive validity of the 
concepts, is either an attempt to level down thought to common 
sense and the accepted concepts of science, or an attempt to ex- 
clude certain ‘‘bad’’ hypotheses because they failed to be pervaded 
by the outstanding features of certain chosen ‘‘good’’ hypotheses, 
in which these features are pervasive. And this is, of course, 
dogmatism, because the only empirical justification for rejecting 
a concept is to examine the evidence relating to it. The fact that 
a presented hypothesis does not correspond in its concepts with 
some preferred hypothesis is not a valid criticism of the hypothesis 
presented. It is a subtle way of rejecting the presented hypothesis 
without resort to evidence. For instance, if a mechanist rejected 
organicism because time is not a pervasive feature of the absolute, 
that would not be a valid empirical criticism of organicism. It 
would simply be a dogmatic expression of mechanism. So, the 
principle of pervasiveness employed as a means of selecting even 
corrigible categories tends to be dogmatic. 

The same is true of generality, irreducibility, and neutrality. 

Generality differs from pervasiveness in connoting a property 
of a class as against an element in a compound. The two as cate- 
gorial features are often indistinguishable. Some abstract gen- 
eral traits, however, would not do as concrete pervasive elements. 
Particularity, for instance, is a general trait rather than a pervasive 
one, and similarly with existence. Both of these could be taken 
as categories of unlimited generality in theories like those of 
Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume, which stress the maxim that ‘‘only 
particulars exist.’’ These are very thin categories in those theories, 
however, and are stressed mainly to differentiate those views from 
types of formism in which universals have being as well as par- 
ticulars. That is, as categories of individual world hypotheses 
such concepts of unlimited generality are rather trivial. But 
more than that, it is clear that their generality is no special recom- 
mendation for them as categories. It adds nothing to their cog- 
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nitive security. For the question still remains as to what the 
general character of existence or particularity might be, and as 
to whether there are not entities which lack these characters in the 
way formism says there are. Evidence has to be presented to 
demonstrate the unlimited generality of these concepts. In short, 
the status of the concepts is supported by the theory, not the 
theory by the status of the concepts. 

But are there no concepts which would be common to all world 
theories, and would therefore be of unlimited generality in an 
absolute sense, and so have a cognitive security independent of any 
theory? Except for the concept of ‘‘being,’’ which would include 
the existence of particulars and the subsistence of universals and 
the eternity of the organistic absolute and any other sort of being, 
I should hesitate to say there was any such concept. But if there 
were, its security would not arise from the generality of the concept, 
but from the fact that the concept was supported by all world 
hypotheses, so that all the evidence which supported these hy- 
potheses supported this concept. 

Someone may now object that this whole way of dealing with 
the question is absurd. Must we take seriously every crack-pot 
theory about the world? My reply is the essence of this whole 
paper, that what is absurd is the idea that you can get ‘‘categories”’ 
or anything else of cognitive value without going directly to the 
source of cognitive value, namely, to the evidence. The principle 
of universality in every one of its ambiguities implies precisely 
this absurd idea that you can obtain concepts with an empirical 
reference binding to cognition without full consideration of the 
evidence. The absurdities of my method of dealing with the 
principle of universality in this paper (which I hope are becoming 
obvious) arise simply out of the absurdity of the principle itself as 
a source for empirical categories. All forms of the ontological 
argument (this form included) are empirically absurd. 

But to return to generality. Can not you imagine some ex- 
ponent of the category of ‘‘time’’ arguing to the effect that all 
genuinely (!) empirical philosophies récognize time as a character 
common to all empirical facts? What is the intended effect of 
this argument? Its intended effect is to bring the weight of au- 
thority of all the genume philosophies to the support of this par- 
ticular philosopher’s conviction that time is a character common 
to all experience. But in order to gain the authority of the 
genuine philosophies, this philosopher has to exclude as counterfeit 
philosophies such world hypotheses as mysticism, formism, and 
organicism in which time is not a character common to all experi- 
ence. On what basis does he make this exclusion? On the basis 
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of his own conviction that time is common to all experience. So 
actually, his only authority is his own conviction. And that, I 
point out, is dogmatic. 

The same with irreducibility. What is reducible in one world 
theory is not reducible in another. An electron is irreducible in 
present-day mechanism. It is reducible in most other philosophies. 
The sense quality ‘‘yellow’’ is irreducible in certain types of 
formism, but generally considered reducible in contextualism and 
organicism. 

Do I hear someone suggest that these are simply transforma- 
tions of language? This is another modern device of dogmatism. 
If I happen to disagree with some of your fundamental convictions, 
you assure me that I can not disagree, because the facts are what 
they are, and whatever disagreements there are must be disagree- 
ments of language. This involves an assumption that someone 
knows the facts as they are (what is the case), and, of course, it 
must be you with your convictions. You then do me the compli- 
ment of supposing that I really have the same convictions you have, 
and that our differences are merely differences of vocabulary and 
grammar. You do not notice that this is only a very subtle way 
of imposing your convictions on me and diverting the issue from an 
examination of the evidence to an examination of the intricacies of 
language. 

And similarly with neutrality. If neutrality does not mean 
the same as generality, it presumably means invariancy. Invari- 
ancy is taken as a sign of objectivity in physics. It is taken as 
indicating independence of the method of observation. As applied 
to world hypotheses, the idea would be that if there are any features 
invariant in respect to different metaphysical perspectives these 
are surely objective features independent of all interpretation. I 
wish preliminarily to point out that invariancy in itself is no em- 
pirical guarantee of anything. All fairy tales are invariant as 
regards certain characteristics of fairies. That does not establish 
the existence of fairies. Invariancy has empirical significance only 
when the divergent interpretations within which the invariancy 
occurs, themselves, have empirical significance. Then the empirical 
significance of the invariancy is that all of the evidence supporting 
these interpretations converges to the support of these invariances. 
That is indeed a matter of genuine empirical significance. But : 
only so because it amounts to agreement in the testimony of wit- 
nesses whose reliability has been tested. 

You can not tell where world hypotheses agree in their findings 
until you have the hypotheses. Invariancy, consequently, is not 
available as a means of obtaining the categories of a philosophy 
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since it is only by means of the categories that invariancy is dis- 
covered. Consequently, an appeal to invariancy in support of 
some set of categories is a reversal of method. Where there is 
doubt about the facts on account of different conceptual interpreta- 
tions of them, the invariancy of certain descriptions in respect to 
the diverse interpretations is evidence of the truth of these descrip- 
tions. But the invariancy of the descriptions is not evidence of 
the truth of any of the diverse categories in terms of which the 
descriptions are made. 

So, I repeat, universality is not an indication of a metaphysical 
category. In any of its various senses, it contributes nothing of 
special evidential weight to a concept to which it is attached. 
In fact, stress upon it is rather an indication that we should 
employ particular care in examining the evidence to support it. 

This brings us to a final question. What are metaphysical 
categories for? Are they concepts endowed with the greatest 
amount of evidential support? Hardly. For such concepts as 
‘“‘tulip’’ or ‘‘mammal’’ are probably more secure in their evidence 
than ‘‘event,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ or ‘‘relation,’’ or ‘any other typical 
metaphysical category. We have just seen that categories are not 
necessarily the universal concepts of a theory in any of the prin- 
cipal senses of universality. . What are categories, then, and what 
are they for? They are, I suggest, those concepts which most 
clearly and economically characterize a world theory, and differ- 
entiate it from other world theories. The same world hypothesis 
may be described by different sets of categories, provided each set 
characterizes the theory sufficiently. In that sense, and in that 
sense only, are the categories of a world theory its ‘‘indispensable”’ 
or ‘‘controlling’’ concepts. They are the concepts indispensable 
for an unmistakable description of that world theory. They are 
the concepts that control all the other distinctive concepts in the 
theory. 

The function of a set of categories, then, is to furnish us with 
a quick grasp of the distinctive structure of a world hypothesis.. 
A concept that can not assist in this function can not, on the 
present suggestion, function as a category. 

This suggestion about the function of categories has a further 
bearing on universality. For we have just seen that the only 
plausible sense of universality for a concept in the réle of meta- 
physical category would be the sense in which the concept is uni- 
versal to all or a number of world theories. But if a concept is 
universal to a number of world theories, it is distinctive of none. 
Therefore, a universal concept in this sense could not function 
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as a metaphysical category, in the only useful sense that we have 
found in which it could function. 

To summarize, we have found (1) that universality can not 
without dogmatism be directly ascribed to features of the world 
by intuition or inspection or in any other manner than by hypothe- 
sis; (2) that universality ascribed to specific concepts of a world 
hypothesis does not necessarily render these concepts of any special 
significance for that world hypothesis, such that they should be 
dignified as categories in distinction from other concepts in the 
theory; (3) that the empirical function of categories seems to be 
only that of distinguishing one world hypothesis from another, so 
that concepts universal to all or a number of different world 
hypotheses are precisely those that could not function as cate- 
gories; and (4) that universality stressed as a sign of special 
cognitive privilege for certain concepts irrespective of reference 
to some specific world hypothesis which might give some evidential 
weight to the attribution, is a means of removing these concepts 
from the sphere of empirical criticism, and is a philosophical 
fallacy. We have also observed that the term ‘‘universality’’ is 


highly ambiguous. STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Understanding the World. An Introduction to Philosophy. Max 
ScHorn, H. G. ScurickeL, VAN Meter Ames. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1947. xi+ 638 pp. $4.00. 


In this day of worry, enthusiasm, and scepticism over general 
courses in the humanities, this book will have some significance. It 
attempts, in two large sections and one middling, to introduce the 
student to the manner in which men have tried to know, share, and 
enjoy what they have experienced. If this does not cover the uni- 
verse, it certainly covers the universe of discourse, and in a sur- 
prisingly helpful way. But since the exposition is primarily his- 
torical, and studded with names and dates of even minor figures 
in many instances (Daniello, Fracastoro, Varchi, Hirn, Marshall, 
etc., Part Three), the teacher is more likely to find the book helpful 
as a compendium of notes for lectures than the student as an intro- 
duction to philosophy. If, however, the usual one-semester intro- 
ductory course were extended to both semesters, and supplemented 
with reading in primary sources including drama and science, this 
book would be a valuable organizer even for the student, as the 
hub for the wheel of a humanities course. © 
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Part One is a history (with some systematic comment) of phi- 
losophy as knowledge—‘‘the world as known.’’ It succeeds in get- 
ting much material into a fairly small space—though a chunk of 
two hundred and twenty seven pages of almost straight history is 
enough. It suffers a little from failure to give a sense for the over- 
arching problems, especially in the portion on the pre-Socratics. 
Plato is given a quasi-Kantian interpretation, and his ‘‘receptacle’’ 
(p. 61)’ is put intermediate between the particulars of perception 
and the forms, instead of at the other extreme from the forms, with 
the perceptibles in between. Matter, for Aristotle, is said to be 
“always a particular kind of stuff’’ (p. 68). Kant is given con- 
siderably more space than any other single philosopher. Schopen- 
hauer is barely mentioned, while numerous recent minor figures 
and technical developments are discussed (Brentano, Meinong, 
Husserl, etc.). . 

Part Two is devoted to morality and religion, which represent 
the second major factor, namely, ‘‘the world as shared.’’ Again 
we are given pretty straight history of the subject (two hundred 
seventy pages), with a chapter of systematic introduction to the 
issues. Some unfortunate and unintended phraseology gives the 
student (if not the teacher, who knows that the authors are good 
Deweyites) the impression of traditional subjectivism in the au- 
thors’ philosophy of religion. (Religion is described ambiguously 
as ‘‘a wholly human affair,’’ p. 247.) The remarks on Catholi- 
cism’s principle of tolerance for everyone in religious matters fail 
to indicate that this is to apply only while the Catholics are them- 
selves one of the minorities; and perhaps there is too much em- 
phasis on, and easy confidence in, the progress men could make by 
becoming aware of the ‘‘social basis’’ of religion, under educational 
controls. 

Art, especially the history of esthetic analysis and judgment, 
gets treated in Part Three (one hundred ten pages). This is the 
story of man’s experience of ‘‘the world as enjoyed.’’ The instru- 
mentalist tendency to treat art as a comprehensive solvent for all 
distinctions is exhibited in the failure to admit any clear difference 
between it and science and religion. (‘‘The prime conditions of 
Science are cooperation and communication,’’ p. 505; religion cele- 
brates and enhances values. But both these statements are true 
of art.) And even if it is added that religion celebrates the ‘‘over- 
arching and lasting values’’ (p. 507), a distinction is yet to be 
made between the religious way of doing this and the artistic. 
Great art is concerned with precisely the same values, but articu- 
lates them in a dissimilar way. And of Homer the book says, in 
commenting on the ancient esthetic sense, that he ‘‘has an eye only 
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for the gold and glitter of the palaces of the Phaeacian king’’ (p. 


i th 
oo 509). What the authors meant to say is fairly clear, but there are ti 
i careless statements like this scattered here and there, in which they ac 
i lead unnecessarily with their chin. H 
i In conclusion, one important merit of a historically oriented V 
| introductory text such as this may be mentioned. Any course in ne 
i the history of philosophy, coming after an introduction in which fr 
i Understanding the World was the text, will have to be more pene- 
; trating than usual, to get the student sufficiently beyond the point ti 
_ he reached in the beginning course. V.C.A. a 
. W 
The Doctrine of God in the Philosophy of Fichte. Russeuu War- pe 
REN Stine. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1945. li 
v + 88 pp. eI 
This is an excellent piece of work. It presents a difficult topic, - 
an important, indeed central, doctrine of Fichte’s with thorough- 18 
ness and scholarly acumen. Tracing Fichte’s theological develop- tt 
ment through the various phases of his writing in which he appears ti 
to change his viewpoint, Dr. Stine concludes that ‘‘a careful study Pp 
of the works of Fichte, however, reveals that while the terminology 
varies, he was constantly seeking to express the same fundamental 
thoughts. God and the empirical world are reciprocal terms.’’ i 
In his final chapter the author points out ‘‘the rich and varied 
ways in which Fichte believed the conception of God could be 
recognized in human experience’’—thought, sensation, morality, d 
beauty, ‘‘The State.’’ ti 
The study was a doctoral dissertation presented at the Univer- i 
sity of Pennsylvania. Even without the dedication it would reveal t] 
the permeating influence of Professor Edgar A. Singer, Jr. It is a 
a pleasure to quote here the words of the dedication which ac- p 
knowledges Professor Singer’s ‘‘sympathetic assistance and learned ‘i 
advice, . . . the constant motivation to approach the Ideal through f 
the ideal of striving scholarship.’’ . 
One bit of adverse criticism may be appropriate. Dr. Stine ‘ 
quotes some ‘‘standard’’ translations including some standard bar- t 
barisms. He could obviously have done far better himself. ] 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY JAMES GUTMANN 


Art and Education. JoHN Dewey, ALBERT C. Barnes, LAURENCE 
BuERMEYER, Mary Muuuen, VIOLETTE DE Mazia. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Merion, Pennsylvania: The Barnes 
Foundation Press. 1947. viii + 315 pp. 


The re-edition of this collection of essays, which was first pub- 
lished in 1929, will be welcomed by all those who are interested in 
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the work of the Barnes Foundation. Some of the controversial sec- 
tions have been omitted and instead the book has been enriched by 
additional chapters taken from The Art of Renow, The Art of 
Henrt-Matisse, and The Art of Cézanne by Albert C. Barnes and 
Violette de Mazia. So the new parts of the book are not really 
new. Even the ‘‘Foreword’’ by John Dewey has been borrowed 
from one of these earlier publications. 

The philosophically interested reader will find the study of Sec- 
tion One on ‘‘Art and Education’’ particularly rewarding. It is 
‘a re-statement and application to various problems of John Dewey’s 
well-known esthetic and educational principles. ‘‘ All genuine ex- 
perience,’’ Mr. Barnes formulates with felicitous brevity, ‘‘is intel- 
ligent experience, experience guided by insight derived from sci- 
ence, illuminated by art, and made a common possession through 
education’’ (p.9). Section Two, ‘‘Construction and Controversy,’’ 
is devoted to the critical examination of some contemporary esthetic 
theories and practices. The concluding Section Three, ‘‘Compara- 
tive Studies: Renoir, Cézanne, Matisse, Strawinsky,’’ is an ap- 
pendix rather than an organic part of the book. 

H. K. 


Historia y destino. Avetino CaNau Barracnina. La Habana: 


Ucar, Garcia y Cia. 1946. 164 pp. 


This volume is a collection of ten short essays written in the last 
decade or so on the theme of ‘‘human destiny.’’ Professor Cajal 
takes a brief look here and there at the present ‘‘crisis of man’’ and 
interprets it with the imported eyes: of ‘‘existentialism.’’ Since 
there are at the moment varieties of that new fashion in philosophy 
and literature, we must add that our Cuban ‘‘ezistencialista’’ is, 
sensu stricto, more Kierkegaardian, or, better still, more Augustin- 
ian, than Heideggerian. For man not only is conscious of his ‘‘own 
finitude,’’ but ‘‘carries within himself the longing for the infinite 
as his counterpole’’ (p. 151). The author observes that Heidegger, 
“in spite of his rigid areligious position’’ (p. 153), has recognized 
this ‘‘double dimension’’ of human existence in a footnote to his 
Vom Wesen des Grundes. 

P. R. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Ananda Kentish Coomaras- 
wamy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on September 9, 1947, 
at Needham, Massachusetts. His age was 70. 
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We reprint the following notice from Philosophy: . 


**Last year an appeal was launched to provide for the founding 
of an Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lectureship to com- 
memorate Eddington’s life and work, by providing for lectures on 
some aspect of contemporary scientific thought considered in its 
bearing on the philosophy of religion, or on ethics, and to be deliv- 
ered periodically in Cambridge, or elsewhere, and to be published. 
The Foundation Trust Deed has now been completed, and the fol- 
lowing four Trustees have been appointed:—Professor Sydney 
Chapman, F.R.S., representing the Royal Society ; Professor C. D. 
Broad, Litt.D., F.B.A., representing Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R.S., and Dr. W. H. Thorpe, representing 
the Society of Friends. Mr. Howard Diamond, A.C.A., 45 St. 
Barnabas Road, Cambridge, is Honorary Treasurer and Secretary 
to the Trustees. 

‘“‘The Fund is still open, and approximately £1,000 is now 
needed for its completion. It is hoped that the first lecture on the 
Foundation will take place towards the end of the present year.”’ 





We reprint the following notice from Dialectica: 


‘‘The undersigned met, on December 21, 1946, in the house of 
Ferdinand Gonseth in Zurich, and they agreed to found the Inter- 
national Association for the Study of Logic and the Philosophy of 
Science (Société internationale de logique et de philosophie des 
sciences). 

‘‘They decided to consider themselves temporarily as the Com- 
mittee of this Association, in the conviction that they were thereby 
acting in accordance with the intentions of certain European logi- 
cians and philosophers, among them especially I. M. Bochenski and 
EK. Beth, who were the first to express their agreement with the sug- 
gestion to found such an association. They elected Karl Diirr as 
their secretary, whose first task will be to contact a number of per- 
sons and societies with the request for their co-operation. The 
temporary Committee intends to transfer its functions to an 
elected Committee as soon as it is possible to arrange for elections. 
The temporary Committee will draft a constitution for the Associ- 
ation and it will submit this constitution to the elected Committee 
for its approval. Meanwhile Zurich will be the seat of the Associ- 
ation. K. Dirr, K. R. Popper, P. Bernays, F. Gonseth.’’ 

Further information may be obtained by addressing Professor 
Karl Diirr, Freiestrasse 111, Zurich 7, Switzerland. 





